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ABSTRACT 



This report is divided into 11 chapters which 
describe the various elements of education in Mexico; additional 
chapters present the physical and social setting and a summary of the 
authors conclusions. Tables, primarily 1964 figures, and references 
illustrate and append the text. Highlighted in the discussions are: 

I) the closely linked educational, social, and economic goals of the 
Mexican Revolution, and the shared goals directed toward historically 
disadvantaged groups through agricultural, Indian, and technical 
education, cultural missions, and rural schools; 2) the proportion of 
the federal budget for education in 1966 was 25% as compared to only 
5% in 1921; 3) The Eleven-Year Plan, adopted in 1959 and aimed at 
satisfying the need for elementary education, is moving ahead of 
schedule; 4) the Federal Government adopted new curriculums for 
elementary, secondary, and normal schools in 1959 with over 100 
million free textbooks and workbooks distributed by 1964; and, 5) 
21,815 new classrooms were constructed from 1958-64, including 
internationally acclaimed semipref abricated rural ones with 
furniture, teaching materials, and teacher's quarters. (Author/DJB) 
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Highlights 



• Mexico's educational goals have been closely linked with the social and 
economic goals of the Mexican Revolution. Agricultural education, cul- 
tural missions, Indian education, rural schools, and technical education, 
directed toward historically disadvantaged groups, all exemplify shared 
goals. 

• The Federal Government is charged with the responsibility of prescrib- 
ing programs for elementary, secondary, and normal schools and schools 
for industrial and farm workers. 

• In 1921, the Federal budget allocated less than 5 percent of its total 
budget to education; in 1966, over 25 percent. 

• From 1958 to 1964, the Federal Government constructed 21,815 ele- 
mentary classrooms. Its semiprefabricated rural classrooms, complete with 
furniture, teaching materials, and teacher’s quarters, have won inter- 
national acclaim. 

• The Eleven-Year Plan, adopted in 1959 and operating ahead of schedule, 
seeks to satisfy by 1970 the country’s basic needs for elementary schools. 

• The Federal Government in 1959 adopted new curriculums for elemen- 
tary, secondary, and normal schools. From 1959 to 1964 it distributed 
more than 100 million free textbooks and workbooks. 

• Mexico’s largest university (one of the largest in the world) is the 
National Autonomous University of Mexico, with a total 1964 enrollment 
in all its schools (including the seven preparatory ones) of 74,000. 

• Facilities for higher technical and university education tend to be con- 
centrated in the Federal District, but considerable attention is being 
directed toward building similar facilities in State and regional areas. 
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Foreword 



This report on educational developments in Mexico is one in a series of 
Office of Education publications on education in foreign countries. It dis- 
cusses Mexico’s educational achievements during the past decade against a 
background of relevant geographic, historical, political, economic, and social 
factors. Among the factors considered are the Government’s Eleven-Year 
Plan (1959-70) to expand and improve elementary education throughout 
the entire country, its widespread literacy program, and its many cultural 
activities. 

The author and the Institute of International Studies wish to express their 
appreciation to the many agencies, officials, and teachers who provided data 
for this study or otherwise helped in its development. Special thanks are due 
to the following persons: Profs. Fernando Palacios and Victor Gallo 
Martinez, both of the Instituto Federal de Capacitacion del Magisterio ; 
Dr. John Brown, the Cultural Affairs Officer at the American Embassy in 
Mexico City; officers and other employees at the American consulates in 
Guadalajara, Monterrey, and Veracruz; and Mrs. Julia Mellenbruch, teacher 
of Spanish at the S. F. Austin High School in Austin, Texas. 

Robert Leestma 
Associate Commissioner 
for International Education 
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I. 



The Physical and Social Setting 




Mexico is on the move. It has emerged from the Revolution of 1910-20 
into what economists call a period of “economic boom” : industry expands, 
employment opportunities multiply, and both the amount and the rate of in- 
vestment increase. Mexican newspaper headlines call attention daily to 
higher production, more factories, old projects completed, and new ones 
planned. The boom spirit pervades the large cities such as Mexico City and 
Monterrey. Despite the unprecedented prosperity, however, a large segment 
of the Mexican population still lives in poverty. 1 

Mexico’s national commitment to educational progress is clearly attested 
by statistics on increased budgets, enrollments, and facilities; but accomplish- 
ment falls short of national needs. After more than a generation of intense 
and dedicated educational effort, Mexico still has not succeeded in advanc- 
ing more than half its population beyond the second grade. Plans for the 
future reveal, however, that the country is undaunted in its determination to 
continue its pursuit of higher goals for education at all levels. 

To appreciate fully the role of education in a changing Mexico, one must 
examine the background of relevant geographical, historical, political, eco- 
nomic, and social factors. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Physical Features 

From its northern border with the United States, measuring about 1,600 
miles, Mexico stretches southward and eastward to share common bounda- 
ries of less than half that distance with Guatemala and British Honduras. 

Occupying an area of 760,172 square miles, Mexico is the third largest 
Latin American country. It has eight times the area of the United Kingdom, 

1 Oscar Lewis. The Children of Sanchez. For publication details on this and subsequent 
citations, see Selected Bibliography. 
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thiee times that of Spain, and slightly less than that of the United States 
east of the Mississippi. 

Mountain chains surround all but the northern side of Mexico. On the 
western coast lies the Sierra Madre Occidental and on the eastern coast the 
Sierra Madre Oriental. Between these, a V-shaped plateau rises from near 
sea level at the northern border to more than 7,000 feet at Mexico City. 
A third chain, the Sierra Madr c del Sur, runs from the Pacific coast through 
the southern states of Mexico, rising to peaks of 18,000 feet in Oaxaca be- 
fore it tapers off near the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Distinct from the three 
Sierra Madres, but intermingled with them, a volcanic belt of mountains 
stretches across Mexico at the 19th parallel. Along this belt, which includes 
the towering peaks of Orizaba ( 18,696 feet) , Popocatepetl (17,883 feet) , and 
Ixtaccihuatl (17,342 feet), earthquakes, tremors, and volcanic erjptions are 
not unexpected. 

Accounting for more than twothirds of Mexico’s arable land area, moun- 
tainous terrain has been a formidable barrier to the development of transpor- 
tation, communication, and agriculture. It has impeded the amalgamation 
of isolated indigenous groups with the mainstream of national culture; 
has retarded the development of rural schools, an objective of the National 
Government since 1920; and has seriously limited the amount of arable land 
available for the National Government’s land-distribution policy. Although 
for centuries the mountains have been an asset in providing precious minerals 
and spectacular scenery, they have been a liability in helping to create Mex- 
ico’s complex agricultural problems and to hold back the development of 
southern Mexico, the country’s most mountainous region. 

For the most part Mexico lies in the tropics, but altitude more than lati- 
tude determines the climate. The country has four climatic zones, which it 
identifies as tierra caliente , tier r a templada , tier r a fria , and tier r a helada . 
Most of the population gravitates to the tierra templada, avoiding the ex- 
tremes of heat in the Gulf coastal plain and the northern desert, and the 
extremes of cold in the elevations above 8,000 feet. 

A large part of the country has sparse and unpredictable rainfall and 
nearly half is either desert or near-desert. As Mexico searches for more arable 
land to feed its rapidly growing population, the tropical coastal areas with 
their abundant rainfall offer a greater potential to achieve that end than 
do the arid regions with their costly irrigation. 



POPULATION 

Mexico’s 1960 census showed a population of 34,923,129. According to 
estimates, in 1965 this figure had increased to more than 40 million, a 
growth rate of over 3 percent, one of the highest in Latin America. In 1970, 
the predicted total will be 48 million; in 1975, 57 million; in 1980, 65 
million.* Population growth has resulted mainly from a rising birth rate 
and a falling death rate. An increase from immigration has been negligible. 

J Bmco Naclonal de Mexico. Review of the Economic Situation in Mecpico , XLI : 470:4. 
January 1965. (The Banco Naclonal de Mexico Is a private, nongovernment Institution. 
Its Economic Research Department prepares the aforementioned periodical, a monthly 
appearing In both English and Spanish editions. Its content Is based on data made avail- 
able In Mexico from a variety of sources. The TJ.S. Office of Education passes no judgment 
on the figures quoted from that publication m this or subsequent citations.) 

2 
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The 1.960 census showed urban and rural population almost equally 
balanced, reflecting heavy migration to cities since 1950. The population 
growth rate was greatest in the States of Baja California Norte, Chihuahua, 
and Tamaulipas, the Territory of Quintna Roo, and the Federal District. 8 
The heavy urban trend is illustrated by the fact that 2 million of the Fed- 
eral District’s 4.8 million inhabitants in 1960 had come from elsewhere in 
the nation. 4 By 1965 these 4.8 million had increased, according to estimates, 
to 5.5 million. 6 

The 1960 census listed 16 localities with more than 100,000 population 
in contrast to 10 of that size in 1950. The populations of the 10 highest 
among those 16 (the Federal District and nine cities) are listed below: 0 



Population 
in I960 


Percent 

increase 

1950-60 


Locality 


State 


4,870,876. .. 


. ... 59.7 


Federal District 




736,800... 


.. o 


Guadalajara 


Jalisco. 


596,939. . . 


.... 79.0 


Monterrey 


Nuevo Le6n. 


289,049... 




Puebla 


Puebla. 


262,119. . . 


. .. 1 13. 0 


Ju&rez 


Chihuahua. 


209,870... 




Le6n 


Guanajuato. 


179 ,901 . . . 


. ... 39.5 


Torre6n 


Coahuila. 


174,540... 




Mexicali 


Baja California, Norte. 


170,834.. . 




M6rida 


Yucatan. 


159,980. . . 




San Luis Potosl 


San Luis Potosi. 



1 Source did not give a percent. 



In 1960 approximately one-third of the Mexican people lived in local- 
ities of more than 20,000 population T — a considerable increase since 1950. 
These figures emphasize how urbanization has accelerated, but as Cline 
points out, 8 the basic pattern of small, scattered, isolated communities is 
not likely to change rapidly. 

A breakdown of the 1960 census by age groups shows the following 
division of population; e 






Age 


Percent of 
population 


Age 


Percent of 
population 


Under 1 


vear 




3. 26 


40 to 49 


7. 43 


1 to 9 . . , 




28. 49 


50 to 59 




10 to 19, 




22. 60 


60 to 69 . . ... ... 


3. 32 


20 to 29, 




. 15.61 


70 and over . 


2. 57 


30 to 39. 











The fact that 54.35 percent of the population was under 20 years of age 
illustrates the magnitude of the task of providing educational and welfare 
services to a large segment of the Mexican society that is essentially depend- 
ent and unproductive. 



* Howard F. Cline. Meatico: Revolution to Evolution 1910-60, pp. 86-87. 
4 Banco Naclonal de Mexico. Op. clt., XLI : 470 : 14, January 1965. 

8 Ibid., p. 13. 

0 Ibid., XLI : 477 : 13-14. 

7 Ibid., p. 11. 

8 Cline. Op. clt., p. 101. 

8 Banco Naclonal de Mexico. Op. clt., XLI : 470 : 3, January 1965. 
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